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THIS WEEK : 7 difficulties of language, he makes no attempt 

The Dry Tree .. Jee g | to re-write Chaucer, and any reader coming 
| fresh to the famous Tales will find it easy 


— 


TES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 


dressed to Oxford University Press, 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Memorabilia. 


WE are such genealogists in ‘Notes and 

Queries’ that we shall all be glad to 
hear of the descendants of our first editor, 
W. J. Thoms. His granddaughter, Mrs. 
Cicely Dummelow, writes to us: 


“Eighty years ago Brixton and Ken- 
nington were haunts of literary folk, and 
when we were children we were often 
wheeled in our pram to deliver letters and 
manuscripts from my grandfather in West- 
minster to his friends in Kennington. I 
still have letters from Henry Brougham 
and John Bruce on subjects brought up 
in ‘Notes and Queries.’ My husband was 
and my son is a literary man. My hus- 
band died in 1939, just before finishing a 
one-volume commentary on Shakespeare, 
which he hoped to produce as a companion 
to his one-volume commentary on the 
Bible, which has gone into many editions 
and still sells well.” 


AN Italian lady has to write a thesis on 

the old Nursery Rhymes, and cannot 
find any books on the subject in the Milan 
libraries. If any reader will let us know 
that he can lend her for a month or two 
Halliwell’s ‘Nursery Rhymes of England,’ 
we will send him her letter. 


Warwick 


(CHAUCER'S poems present many language 

difficulties to the ordinary reader, and 
Many famous writers in the past have 
attempted to “ modernise” him, but with- 
out exception they have lost most of the 
charm that is Chaucer. The value of 
Captain H. L. Hitchins’ selection of the 
Canterbury Tales’ which John Murray has 
published is that, while he simplifies the 


to appreciate all the original flavour without 
having his enjoyment spoiled by the 
obscurity of obsolete words. 


SIR John Shelley-Rolls, great-nephew of 

the poet, has given the Bodleian Library 
his collection of Shelley MSS., including 
fourteen notebooks of the poet, a volume of 
holograph fragments of verse and prose, 
twenty-seven letters, five notebooks of Mary 
Shelley, and over a hundred of her letters. 
The most important section of this new gift 
is undoubtedly. the notebooks from which 
the greater part of the lyrical poems has 
been rescued by a series of editors, from 
Mary Shelley, who published the ‘ Posthu- 
mous Poems’ in 1824, down to Roger Ing- 
pen and Sir John Shelley-Rolls himself. 
Their importance for constituting the text 
of the poems may be gauged from the fact 
that of the fourteen poems of Shelley in- 
cluded in the Oxford Book of English Verse, 
six were printed in his lifetime and seven 
came from the notebooks. 

The Bodleian already had a collection of 
Shelley relics and MSS., mainly given by 
Lady Shelley in 1893. Sir John Shelley- 
Rolls’s munificence will give the Library a 
unique position for students of Shelley. 


f N in 1934, Mrs. M. Vivian Hughes 

published her ‘London Child of the 
*Seventies,’ she started a series of volumes 
which have found a permanent place in the 
affections of thousands of readers both here 
and in America. Through the succeeding 
books— A London Girl of the ’Eighties,’ 
‘Vivians,’ ‘A London Home of the ’Nine- 
ties, and ‘A London Family Between the 
Wars ’"—she told the story of the Vivians 
and the Hughes in a way that always left 
her public hungry for more. She had that 
gift of re-creating the past which is so much 
rarer than that of remembering it, and her 
recollections, however, personal and parti- 
cular, have the power (without which no 
writer can be a great autobiographer) of 
waking in others the echoes of their own 
pasts. In the autumn the Oxford University 
Press will issue in one volume the strictly 
London series— Vivians’ being omitted 
because it is, though charming in its own 
right, an outbuilding of the main structure. 


1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. ; ; 
including postess, two half-yearly indexes and two 
doth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE PLACE OF PRESBYTERIANS IN 
THE 1798 REBELLION IN IRELAND. 


HE story of the 1798 insurrection in 
Ireland has been told so frequently, 
with such differing assessment that it cer- 
tainly does not require a fresh historian. 
For Dr. Madden, the distinguished author of 
‘The United Irishmen,’ and of other works 
dealing with English rule in Ireland, it was 
an heroic outburst against’ usurpation on 
behalf of democratic liberties. Looked at 
from the angle of Wolfe Tone this attitude 
was its justification as Tone showed by 
seeking to call in the aid of French revolu- 
tionary forces. Teeling, the Catholic rebel, 
in an estimate of the rebellion in the South 


of Ireland, published many years after, in | 


1828, treats the event from an angle which 
makes him into a forerunner of the “ Home 
Rulers” of a later date. J. A. Froude, 
“The English in Ireland,’ has nothing but 
scorn for Irish aspirations; a more dignified 
type of political unionism is to be found in 
Lecky’s ‘ Ireland in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Two important modern estimates, divorced 
from the polemics of later. political con- 
siderations, and treated with the historian’s 
objectivity, are those of Professor Curtis, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in ‘A History of 
Ireland’ (London 1936), and Dr. R. B. 
McDowell, ‘Irish Public Opinion, 1750-1800" 
(London, 1944). They are more objective 
than the earlier Protestant outlook, which 
was under the sway of the “ Young Ireland” 
movement of half a century later. Both 
Professor Curtis and Dr. McDowell 
outline causes which were, in _ part, 
common to reform movements des- 
tined to sweep various countries at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century. A wretched 
land system made for peasant poverty and 
for uncertainty in tenure. Religion played 
its part, both by the imposition of legal dis- 
abilities upon the Catholic population and 
also by the enforcement of tithe for the up- 
keep of the Protestant Church of Ireland. 
Many years later, Wm. Carleton, the Irish 
novelist, was to reflect the hatred of the 
land-agent and of the tithe-proctor in his 
satirical novel, ‘Valentine McClutchy.’ 


Among the middle-class merchants of Bel- 
fast, there was a demand for political re- 
form which should introduce popular demo- 
cratic principles and should relieve Counties 
Antrim and Down from the tyrannical sway 
of the landed proprietors, in whose hands 
rested the popular administration of all law 
in the district. The threat of French invasion 
in 1776 had led to the foundation of the 
Volunteer movement in 1778 with the ob- 
ject of supporting the defence of the country 
by means of a home guard which neverthe- 
less excluded Catholics from its ranks. As 
a result of the Volunteer movement, the 
Irish inhabitants had learned that they could 
defend themselves, and the movement of the 
United Irishmen came to birth. At first 
purely a popular democratic movement, it 
gradually turned under the leadership of 
Tone and others to thoughts of republican- 
ism and of armed rebellion. Political trouble 
was brewing and was revealed by many 
straws in the wind. Grattan’s legislative 
reforms of 1782 had their effect. In 
1795, Grattan had proposed a _ mod- 
erate Catholic Relief Bill in the Irish 
House of Commons but it had been 
turned down, and a rjot between Catholics 
and Protestants in Ulster on 21 Sept. 
1795, “ the Battle of the Diamond,” led to 
the passing of an Insurrection Bill in 1796 
of a severity impossible in England. When 
Grattan and Ponsonby failed to carry a 
moderate Reform Bill in May, 1797, the 
political minority in Parliament left the 
country to its fate, feeling that no more 
could be done. Lord Fizwilliam, a liberal- 
minded man, had been replaced as Lord 
Lieutenant by Lord Camden, a politician in- 
structed in secret to oppose both emancipa- 
tion and the reform of parliament. Insur- 
rection was now well on its way. 


Enthusiasts of the type of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald overrated the help that Tone could 
get from France, and called upon the 
United Irishmen to rise up. The date deter- 
mined upon was 23 May 1798, and the 
revolt broke out the day after. Munster 
and Connaught remained quiet but at vari- 
ous points in Ulster, Meath and Leinster, 
armed bands took to the field. They were 
poorly equipped and were soon massacred 
by the mounted troops. In Antrim and 
Down, Presbyterian farmers supplied the 
background of the rebellion although they 
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were joined by some Catholics; the United 
jrishmen stood for emancipation and em- 
braced both creeds. County Wexford sup- 

ied the most formidable rising. In 
Dublin, the Catholic leaders had assured the 
government of their loyalty but several 
priests, of whom the most famous was Fr. 
John Murphy, assisted the Wexford rebels. 
For some time, their efforts were more or 
less successful but Fr. Murphy and his 
followers weakened their cause by turning 
it into a religious war against Protestants 
and the Wexford rebellion was overcome by 
the beginning of July. In Antrim, a deci- 
sive battle was fought on 7 June at the seige 
of the town of Antrim and, in Down, a final 
pitched battle took place at Ballinahinch on 
13 June. The leaders, Henry Joy Mc- 
Cracken in Antrim and Henry Monroe in 
Down, were executed and the Presbyterian 
rising came to an end. The Protestant ele- 
ment had been disgusted by the excesses 
committed by a few of the Wexford Catho- 
lics and the battle tended in general to 
degenerate into a warfare between “ Orange 
and Green.” A further incident took place 
in November when a French warship 
arrived with Wolfe Tone on board but it 
was easily routed and Tone committed 
suicide after being made a prisoner. Many 
of the United Irishmen were imprisoned at 
Fort George in Scotland, having refused to 
betray their secrets as the price of their 
lives. When they were released some years 
afterwards, several emigrated to America to 
which land other Irish refugees had pre- 
ceded them. 

The extent of religious division, which 
emerged during the rebellion, is possible to 
exaggerate. So far as the United Irishmen 
were concerned, they stood for Catholic 
emancipation, the cause for which Tone, the 
free-thinking Protestant, had written a pam- 
phlet; their desire was to unite all Irishmen 
upon a common basis of republican and 
democratic principles. This was exactly the 
viewpoint of the celebrated rebel, Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, a Presbyterian and “ new 
light” theologian in outlook. Rowan 
worked closely with Tone, the Catholics and 
the freethinking episcopalians of Trinity 
College, Dublin.! He remained true to these 


1 There is an interesting sketch of Rowan in the 
study of him by his descendent, Harold Nicolson: 
The Desire To Please.’ 


principles throughout life, and years later 
took the side of the non-subscribers and 
Arians against Henry Cooke and the Cal- 
vinists. Although his son, Captain Rowan, 
became orthodox in religious views and a 
close friend of the Calvinistic leader, his 
father withstood Cooke to his face and 
fought against the imposition of doctrinal 
subscription. His political views remained 
in accord with those which he maintained 
in religion and church government.2 Even 
in Wexford, despite the cruel doings of some- 
of the Catholic followers of Fr. John 
Murphy, it is usual to exaggerate the amount 
of actual religious persecution which took 
place as a result of the rebellion. The Free- 
man’s Journal for 16 June 1798, remarks that 
it is a fact of importance that none of the 
Wexford Quakers had been maltreated or 
robbed by the rebels. “The rebels have not 
exercised cruelty upon their prisoners any- 
where but at Enniscorthy, there they put 
several to death.” Perhaps the soundest 
estimate is that of the Irish historian, George 
Sigerson: “The truth is, outrages were not 
committed by the rebels until they had been 
taught innumerable lessons in barbarity by 
their foes.”5 George Dallas, a well-known 
political writer, in a letter to Henry Dundas 
dated 21 June 1798, denies that the rebellion 
is a religious war and asserts that it has 
political roots. “It is purely political (in 
the North entirely so—in the South it has in 
a few instances assumed a religious com- 
plexion), and the insurgents are principally 
headed by Protestant leaders. The United 
Irishmen consist of Catholics and Protestants 
and their Union is founded in the principle 
of sacrificing their religion to their politics. 
If they cannot coalesce in religious belief 
they have been bound together by Republi- 
can principles and it is this new and unex- 
pected association of sentiment and conduct 
which has contributed to render their con- 
spiracy so formidable.”  . Dallas, born in 
1758, was a bitter opponent of the United 
Irishmen and of French revolutionary prin- 
ciples. He was created a baronet in July 
1798, and died in 1833. The Wexford revo- 
lutionary leader and Catholic, Michael 
Dwyer, came to see the harm that had been 


2 cf. Porter: ‘Life and Times of Dr. Cooke,’ 
p. 49ff.; Crozier: ‘The Life of the Rev. Henry 
Montgomery, LL.D.,’ vol. i., p. ch. xvi. 

3 ‘ Two Centuries of Irish History,’ pt. ii., p. 167. 
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done to his cause by religious division. 
“Before his surrender had taken place in 
December 1803, the people in his district had 
already discovered the falseness of sectarian 
propaganda, both Catholic and Protestant.’ 
As the Press of the time admitted, religious 
issues were secondary even in the Wexford 
rebellion; the final causes were definitely 
political. 

The Ulster rebellion is referred to by Pro- 
fessor Curtis and many others as “the 
Presbyterian rebellion.” From one stand- 
point, this is true but it may be asked how 
far it embraced the Presbyterian body as a 
whole. Various estimates have been made 
concerning this possibility. In one sense, it 
is obviously a suitable title, for the battle- 
fields were filled with Presbyterian farmers. 
The Presbyterians had given a warm wel- 
come under the leadership of Dr. Crombie 
and Dr. Bruce to the Volunteer movement 
and many were numbered with the United 
Irishmen. Dr. Henry Montgomery, the 
distinguished leader at a later date of 
Ulster Arianism, said that, in 1798, “ the 
gaols were choked” with the bodies of 
Presbyterian ministers.5 His own father and 
brothers, who were not ministers, were im- 
plicated in the rebellion and suffered 
through it.6 On the other hand, his great 
antagonist, Dr. Cooke, was also brought up 
as an Ulster Presbyterian and his parents 
taught him to detest the rebellion; his 
experiences at that date formed definite 
Tory and Unionist principles in his mind. 
The sketches of Irish Unitarian history 
which Dr. Montgomery wrote in The Irish 
Unitarian Magazine form a strange medley 
of truth and fiction. Dr. Killen, the author 
of the third and concluding volume of 
Reid’s ‘ History of The Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland’ acquits him of any intentional 
misrepresentation. ‘“ Dr. Montgomery is an 
excellent witness to what he had himself 
seen, but his statements, as an historian, are 
not to be so implicitly received. . . A very 
small portion of one of the jails would have 
been sufficient for the accommodation of 
all of the Presbyterian ministers then in 


4 Dickson: ‘The Life of Michael Dwyer’ 
(Dublin, 1944), p. 20. 

5 Irish Unitarian Magazine, vol. ii., No. 10, 
p. 333. 

6 J. A. Crozier: ‘ Life of the Rev. Henry Mont- 
gomery, LL.D.,’ vol. i., p. ff. 


confinement.”? Certainly, the Synod 
Ulster did not give any colnacendas to Pe 
rebellion in any form. It met at Lurgan on 
28 August, when the French had landed at 
Killala under General Humbert. Neverthe- 
less, under the sway of Dr. Black of Derry 
it passed a stern censure upon those mem. 
bers who had violated their allegiance, 
demanded a strict enquiry into the conduct 
of ministers and licentiates who had been 
charged with seditious or treasonable prac- 
tices, laying it upon presbyteries to carry 
out these proceedings with the further duty 
of making a report to the next annual meet- 
ing, and voted £500 to the government as a 
contribution towards the defence of the 
country. A pastoral address, adjuring the 
people against rebellion, was ordered to be 
read from every pulpit. As Dr. Killen says, 
“Whilst the members of Synod, in this 
document, made a most pathetic appeal to 
the better feelings of those who had taken 
part in the revolt, they, at the same time, 
bear witness to the peaceable deportment of 
the mass of the Presbyterian population.”’ 
If these resolutions stood alone, it might 
be contended that, whilst a few ministers 
and licentiates became involved in the rebel- 
lion, together with a certain number of the 
laity, the vast mass of Presbyterians were 
behind the government.? Yet there are indi- 
cations which tell in another direction and 
moderate this judgment. Mr. Black, the 
minister of Derry, later known as Dr. Black 
on the strength of a diploma from an 
American College, was a close friend and 
correspondent of Lord Castlereagh. He 
had commenced his ministry at Dromore in 
1777, moving to Derry in January 1784. A 
special meeting of the Synod of Ulster 
appointed him Synod Agent for the Regium 
Donum in December 1788, but, although 
the 1789 meeting of Synod did not annul 
his appointment, it disapproved of the 
special meeting. At first, Black was friendly 
to the Volunteer movement and to Catholic 
emancipation; he was an anti-Evangelical 


‘theologian of a somewhat eighteenth cen- 


tury rationalistic type. But later, horrified 
by the events which followed upon the out- 


SP ee Porter, ‘ Life and Times of Dr. Cooke, 
p. 8. 


'8 Reid and Killen, op. cit, val. ii p 295 
9 This is the view of W. T. Latimer: ‘ A History 


of the Irish Presbyterians,’ p. 182. 
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k of the French Revolution in 1789, he 
ad round and supported the loyalist 
attacks upon the United Irishmen. A man 
of severe and overbearing presence, he had 
the Synod at his command and exercised a 
sway even greater than that later to be exer- 
cised by Henry Cooke. In after years he 
was responsible for the dealings of Castle- 
reagh over the payment of Regium Donum. 
Black ended miserably in December 1817, 
taking his own life in a fit of melancholia 
due to humiliations over his public position 
in the Synod and to losses connected with 
the Widows’ Fund of which he was man- 
ager. In Dr. Montgomery’s estimate, “He 
was a man of great ability, extraordinary 
address, and some amiable qualities; but he 
wanted political integrity, coveted the pos- 
session of uncontrollable power, and lost 
his influence by the constant exhibition of a 
haughty and selfish disposition.”!® 

Such was the man, as determined an 
opponent of revolution as Pitt himself, 
whom Castlereagh used as his adviser on the 
state of Irish Presbyterianism immediately 
after the rebellion. Writing to Castlereagh 
on 8 May 1800, he refers to a meeting that 
he is going to have with Castlereagh imme- 
diately before Synod and goes on to say: 
“I will continue to impress on my friends 
the confidence in government that I entirely 
feel myself and, I doubt not, with effect.” 
He is concerned about the political leanings 
of the Arian “ new light ” divine, the influ- 
ential Dr. Bruce of Belfast, but ends his 
letter, “J know there is a fund of good 
sense, which will preponderate when fairly 
appealed’ to; and I know also that the minis- 
ters view Government in the light to which 
it is so well entitled. It has their respect and 
confidence.”!1_ The letter certainly strikes 
a halting note after the resolutions of 1798! 
In October 1800, Mr. George Birch wrote 
to Castlereagh over the controversy going 
on between Black and Dr. Little concerning 
the distribution of Regium Donum and sug- 
gested that Black’s activities in the matter, 
involving as they did the relationship of 
dissenters to the state, were ill-timed. Castle- 


10 The Irish Unitarian Magazine, 1847, p. 287. 
An excellent sketch’ of Black is contained in 
Thomas Witherow, ‘Historical and Literary 
Memorials of Presbyterianism in Ireland,’ vol. ii., 
P. 266, ef seq. 

11 ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount 
. vol. iii., p. 304f. 


reagh wrote to Black on 24 October from 
Phoenix Park and asked for a full statement 
of the details of congregations, stipends, dis- 
cipline and government, of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, “ with such other mate- 
rials as appear to you calculated to throw 
light on this subject.” When the unsettle- 
ment of Ireland in the year of the union of 
the Parliaments is recalled and Castlereagh’s 
habit of using spies and informers is remem- 
bered, the demand may have been a sinister 
meaning for the anti-unionist ministers.!2 
At an earlier date, 27 April 1799, Black had 
supplied such a list to Castlereagh. In the 
course of his covering letter, he expresses 
strong disapproval of the public conduct of 
two orthodox divines, Dr..M’Dowel and Mr. 
Horner of Dublin, both of whom had re- 
fused particulars of stipend although he does 
not particularise any details, and, although 
Dr. Bruce had refused any similar disclo- 
sure, Black exempts him from censure. In 
his ‘Memorials of Presbyterianism in Ire- 
land,’. Withelow says nothing of the politics 
of either (M"Dowel or Horner, who were 
intensely Evangelical in religious sentiment. 
Dr. Benjamin M’Dowel was a Glasgow gra- 
duate from America, ordained to Ballykellyin 
1766, and appointed to Capel Street, Dublin, 
in 1778. He was a strong opponent of “ new 
light” principles in theology and Black’s 
disapproval may have referred solely to 
evangelistic endeavours. There is nothing to 
connect this worthy man with politics save 
a remark by Dr. W. S. Dickson, in his 
‘Letter on the Revival of Church Music,” 
published in 1791, which speaks of Dr. 
M’Dowel as lately returned from France but 
the reasons which took him there are un- 
known and there is no direct evidence to 
link him up with the revolution in any 
way.3 Dr. James Horner was a Glasgow 
graduate, licensed by the Presbytery of 
Route, who was ordained as Dr. ‘M’Dowel’s 
colleague in 1791. Dr. M’Dowel died in 
1824 and Dr. Horner survived him in the 
same ministry till 1843. When their long 
careers are recalled and the absence of evi- 
dence concerning any connection with poli- 
tics is remembered, it is not easy to estimate 
the reasons why they incurred the wrath of 
Dr. Black save for Black’s known antagon- 
ism to evangelism. But the suggestions im- 


12 Op. cit., vol. iii., p. 393ff. oF 
13 Witherlow, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 151. 
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plicit in the correspondence of Black and 
Castlereagh are conclusive that Irish Pres- 
byterianism was by no means as settled as 
the resolutions of 1798 presuppose and there 
is at least a grain of truth hidden beneath 
Dr. Montgomery’s exaggerated remark.1!* 
The extent of this truth is illuminated 
somewhat by a study of those ministers who 
were implicated in the rebellion in one way 
or another. Whilst such influential minis- 
ters as the Rev. James Thomson of Carn- 
money, the Rev. Thomas Cuming of 
Armagh, and the Rev. Thomas Henry of 
Randalstown, were content to ask for fair 
political ,representation in the House of 
Commons, a foretaste of the later reform of 
electoral districts and of the franchise, others 
had imbibed the republican principles of the 
United Irishmen. The state of religion in 
Ulster among the Presbyterians at the time 
was decidedly non-Evangelical and many of 
the ministers derived their stipends in large 
‘ measure from the people; the general cir- 
cumstances. made for sympathy with the 
rebellion. In Ulster, several ministers of the 
Covenanting Presbyterians were arrested 
and, of the Synod of Ulster, the Rev. Arthur 
M’Mahon of Holywood and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sinclair of Newtownards were forced 
to leave the country. M’Mahon, originally 
a licentiate of the Presbytery of Antrim, was 
ordained to Kilrea’ in 1789 and was 
appointed to Hollywood in 1794. In the 
summer of 1797, he sought to induce the 
United Irishmen to commence the rebellion 
forthwith and, when he failed, escaped to 
France. Once on the Continent, he em- 
braced the military profession. Sinclair 
suffered imprisonment and, at length, after 
considerable difficulty, was allowed to emi- 
grate to America. An orthodox minister, the 
Rev. Sinclair Kelburn, of Rosemary Street, 
Belfast, was accused of being involved 
in seditious proceedings and was imprisoned 
for a considerable while on a charge of 
treason. The Rev. W. S. Dickson, D.D., 
was by far the most notable of the impri- 
soned ministers. He was arrested on the 
eve of the rebellion and seems to have 
allowed himself to be nominated as com- 


14 It must be recalled that the Test Act, applied 
to Presbyterians and other Dissenters, was only 
repealed in 1780 and that it had caused a great 
deal of bitterness through its workings, particu- 
larly in the North where feeling ran high against 
the Established Church. 


mander of the rebels for Co. Down. Dr, 
Dickson sought in 1812 to mitigate this 
statement but it accepted by both Teeling!s 
and Madden. The Rev. James Simpson 
of Newtownards, the Rev. John Glendy of 
Maghera, and the Rev. Thomas Ledlie Birch 
of Saintfield, were allowed to emigrate to 
America without further molestation. Of 
these, Mr. Glendy was orthodox in belief, 
“old light” in principle, and had baptised 
Dr. Henry Cooke as an infant. Of licen- 
tiates, only Mr. Archibald Warrick, a proba- 
tioner of the Presbytery of Belfast, was put 
to death although several were implicated, 
Among the Covenanters, the Rev. William 
Gibson escaped arrest and fled to America. 
The most distinguished Covenanting minis- 
ter in Ulster, the Rev. William Stavely, was 
arrested and charged with being an officer 
of the United Irishmen; he was acquitted 
and the charge seems to have been un- 
founded. Two licentiates had to leave the 
country for America and of the many hum- 
ble persons who suffered, Daniel English, 
executed on the bridge at Connor dressed in 
his grave clothes, was a member of the 
Covenanting Church. The case attracted 
great sympathy in view of the horrible cir- 
cumstances; English was taken four miles in 
procession so habited whilst the company 
chanted the 119th Psalm. There is consid- 
able doubt about the number of ministers 
actually implicated. In his ‘ Memoirs,’ Sir 
Richard Musgrave says that eighteen “dis- 
senting ministers of the counties of Down 
and Antrim implicated in the rebellion of 
1798” can be named.!? But this is mislead- 
ing, four of the individuals were merely 
probationers, some were acquitted with 
nothing proved against them. It would 
appear from the minutes of the Synod of 
Ulster that only eight of its ministers were 
convicted of treason and of these only one, 
the Rev. James Porter of Greyabbey, was 
executed. At least nine of the fourteen 
ministers mentioned by Musgrave preached 
“new light” doctrines. If it be admitted 
that radical theological views are frequently 
the reflection of a more general radicalism, 
this preponderance is to be expected; “ new 


15 Teeling: ‘ Personal Narrative,’ pp. 226, 228. 
a * United Irishmen,’ series ii., vol. ii., 
p. 
17 Op. cit., appendix xii., p. 50. 
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light ” doctrines certainly harmonised better 
with republican aspirations than did the 
Calvinism of the orthodox party in the 
Synod. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Manchester. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DRY TREE. 


MANDEVILLE (ed. Pollard, 1900, p. 45) 
writes: “ And a little from Hebron is 


the Mount of Mamre, of the which the | 


valley taketh his name. And there is a tree 
of oak that the Saracens clepe Dirpe, that 
is of Abraham’s time: the which men clepe 
the Dry Tree.” He goes on to relate that it 
had been there since the beginning of the 
world, and that it bore leaves until the 
Crucifixion. It was prophesied that a prince 
from the West would conquer the Holy 
Land and sing Mass under the tree, where- 
upon it would wax green and bear fruit and 
leaves, and that by this miracle Saracens and 
Jews would be turned to the Christian faith. 
A piece of the Dry Tree, if carried with you, 
cured the falling sickness and prevented 
your horse from stumbling. Mandeville 
took the first part of the story from Odoric, 
Liber de Terra Sancta (ed. Laurent in Pere- 
grinatores Medii Aevi Quatuor, 1864, cap. 
46, p. 154). For the preservative properties 
see Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Hist, xxxii, 
cap. 59, and the authorities quoted in 
Warner’s edition of Mandevile (Roxburghe 
Club) p. 176, also Bovenschen, ‘ Unter- 
suchungen iiber Johann v. Mandeville, 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, 
vol. xxiii, 1888, p. 238 ff. I will return to the 
prophecy later. From other sources we 
learn that, in the time of Constantine, Jews, 
Christians, and heathen gathered under the 
Dry Tree for their religious services, and 
that to prevent this the Emperor cut down 
the tree and built a Christian church on its 
site. Nevertheless thousands of heathen, 
Jews and Christians continued to resort 
there until the place became the centre of a 
kind of annual fair (authorities in Rdhricht 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 
1874, I, p. 112). For biblical references see 
Ezekiel, xvii, 24; Luke xxiii, 31; Mark xi, 
13-14; Matthew xxi, 18-22. Josephus 
(Antig. I, 10, 4; de Beil. Jud. IV, 9, 7) speaks 


of an oak by which Abraham dwelt and 
which had stood since the beginning of the 
world. 

The first pilgrim, apparently, to mention 
the tree was Arculf (A.D, 670). He 
found a church on the spot and a dry trunk, 
but it had been chipped and cut on all sides 
on account of the veneration in which it 
was held. Other travellers speak of the 
tree of their day as being only a lineal des- 
cendant of the original oak of Abraham, the 
latter, according to St. Jerome, having 
ceased to exist in his infancy (Warner, 
p. 176.) Clavijo (1403-1406) found a with- 
ered tree in a street in Tabriz which no one 
dared to touch. It was said that it would 
put forth leaves when a Christian bishop, 
bearing a cross in his hand, would appear, 
and that all the inhabitants would then be 
converted to the Christian faith. On hear- 
ing this prophecy from a Dervish hermit, 
the people assembled with intent to cut 
down the tree. Three blows were struck, 
but each striker had his arm broken, after 
which no one dared touch it (Clavijo, Em- 
bassy ed. by Guy le Strange, Broadway 
Travellers, 1928, p. 154). Cp. Schiltberger, 
Travels, Hakluyt Society, 1878, p. 56, who 
restores the Dry Tree to Hebron. Friar 
Anselm (1509) describes the tree, which was 
five or six furlongs from Hebron, as arbor 
frondosissima, and greatly venerated by the 
Arabs, who covered its branches with pieces 
of fluttering rags, and believed that whoever 
took even a twig would die in a _ year. 
Canisius, Thesaurus Monumentorum Eccles. 
et Hist. 1725, IV, p. 780. In Robinson’s 
time there was a huge oak near Hebron 
called Sindidn (Biblical Researches, 1841, 
II, p. 443). 

Marco Polo (ed. Yule, I, p. 127), like 
Clavijo, places the Dry Tree in Persia, but 
he confuses it with the oracular trees of the 
Sun and the Moon of the Alexander 
romances. Yule adds a long note and gives 
a fine picture of the tree from a_ prose 
romance of Alexander in the B.M. (the 
Shrewsbury Book, Reg. XV, e. 6). Cp. Yule, 
I, p. 134. The Dry Tree appears in several 
early maps, and in the Hereford Map it 
hangs over Adam and Eve as they are being 
driven out of Paradise. 

It may be noted that in the mock-heroic 
letter supposed to be from the son of one 
of the Sultans of Egypt listed by Mande- 
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ville, the writer claims to be king of kings, 
prince of princes, and lord from the Dry 
Tree to the river of Paradise, the terror and 
threat of enemies, killer of Christians, and 
so on (Hamelius, Mandeville’s Travels, 
Early English Text Society, 1919-1923, vol. 
ii., p. 41). No further details are given, but 
it would appear that “in the 39th year of 
our birth and the 20th of our reign,” what- 
ever that may mean, the Dry Tree had got 
into bad company. 


From what source Mandeville took the 
prophecy about the prince from the west is 
not known, but it may be based on some 
popular tradition. The story appears, for 
instance, in Germany in connection with the 
mysterious disappearance of the Emperor 
Frederick II, who was said to have van- 
ished from the sight of men while wearing 
a stone of invisibility sent to him by Prester 
John (ante. clxxxviii. 205). | The various 
legends are collected by G. Voigt in ‘ Die 
deutsche Kaisersage’ (Sybel’s Hist. Zeit- 
schrift, vol. xxvi (1871), p. 131-187). The 
common people did not believe that the 
Emperor was dead, and there was wide- 
spread belief about 1348 that he would re- 
appear with a great army, recapture the 
Holy Sepulchre and lay down his sceptre on 
the Mt. of Olives or beneath the Dry Tree. 
There is no reason to believe that the story 
was confined to Germany, and if Jean 
d’Outremeuse was in fact the author of 
Mandeville, he may well have heard of it 
at Liége and tacked it on to his extract from 
Odoric. 


In a fourteenth century MS. in the Uni- 
sity Library, Cambridge, Oo. 7, 48, there is 
a reference to the Dry Tree which is not 
easy to place. Certain Christians, who were 
imprisoned by Saracens, having escaped, 
reached India where, to their joy, they 
found the inhabitants to be Christians and 
subjects of Prester John. The travellers 
enquired about the Dry Tree and were 
informed that it was not called the Dry 
Tree, but Seth’s Tree, as it was planted by 
Seth. They were escorted to it, but warned 
that they must not pass beyond it if they 
wished to return to their own country. The 
tree was of immense size and marvellously 
beautiful. Every variety of colour was to 


be found in it, and it was heavy with leaves 
and fruit. 
under heaven. 


In it was every kind of bird 
The leaves gave forth sweet 


melodies, and the song of the birds was such 
that it could scarcely be believed. The 
tree distilled a pleasant savour as if it had 
been one of the trees of Paradise. One of 
the travellers passed beyond it and saw in 
front of him a most pleasant land, full of 
all manner of delights. He called to his 
companions to follow him, but they re. 
turned to the country of Prester John. 
Zarncke, II, p. 127. 

The mention of Seth’s tree introduces 
another tree-legend which was popular in 
the Middle Ages. There are several vari- 
ants, but this is how Mandeville (p. 9) 
relates it. When Adam was dying he sent 
his son Seth to the angel that kept Paradise 
for some of the oil of mercy to restore him 
to health. The angel refused the request 
but gave Seth three grains from the Tree 
of Knowledge, and told him to put them 
under Adam’s tongue as soon as he died, 
Seth did this, and when Adam was dead 
three trees sprang up; and it was from 
these three trees that the wood of the Cross 
was taken. See the references in Bovenschen, 
p. 211, and Warner’s Mandeville, p. 159, 
The association of Seth’s tree with the Dry 
Tree is unexpected and interesting, espe- 
cially when one remembers that when Seth 
was vouchsafed a glimpse of Paradise he 
found the Tree of Knowledge to be bare 
and leafless. 

MALCOLM Letts. 


THE OLD CITY FAMILY OF SAY. 
AND WHENCE CAME IT? 


JN The Genealogical Quarterly of Decem- 
ber 1932, pp. 250 sqq., and March 
1933, pp. 346 sqq., I wrote, so far as I then 
knew it, the history of ‘ The City Family of 
Say’ from c. 1660 onwards and closed with 
the statement: “Some of those herein re- 
corded have by sheer merit of their own left 
enduring ‘ footprints on the sands of time. 
Others at least have found their recollection 
in these pages. And now I lay aside my pen, 
having re-deciphered for Posterity some, at 
least, of the facts long since inscribed upon 
the ever-crumbling Scroll of the Past.” 
There was, however, one vital matter 
which eluded my research. That matter still 
eludes me. It was, and it is, the family’s 


County of Origin which—for reasons which 
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will appear as I proceed—I surmised as 
Norfolk; and I shall be infinitely grateful to 
any of my readers who are able and willing 
to assist me as to the accuracy or the re- 
verse of such surmise. 

For present purposes there is no need to 
set out the whole of the history, but I must 
set out sufficient to enable readers to know 
with what family of the name I am dealing. 
For, whether owning a common origin or 
not, there are other families, besides, which 
bear the same name. I shall, however, con- 
fine myself in the main to the opening 
generations, commencing with: 


Generation I. 


Hugh Say, of St. Martin’s Parish, Lud- 
gate, in the City of London, Gentleman. 
Born probably c. 1660 or shortly thereafter, 
he was “ of Blackfryers,” London, when at 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate, on 2 Feb. 1687/8 
he married by licence Mary née Ward of 
St. Bride’s, London; such marriage follow- 
ing upon articles of agreement therefor 
bearing date 20 January 1687/8, as stated by 
himself in his hereinafter mentioned Will. 
On 2 Feb. 1691/2 he was of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate. In 1695 we find 
him—described as “Hugh Say, on Lud- 
gate Hill, Taylor”—made free of the 
Merchant Taylors Company of London by 
“Redempcion.” Dying in January 1712/13, 
he was buried in the Garden Vault of St. 
Martin’s aforesaid on the 29th of «that 
month. His Will, dated 24 Jan, 1712/13 
was duly proved after his death. Its im- 
portance, for present purposes, lies in the 
fact that he thereby devised “all that my 
Freehold and Copyhold Messuage and 
Lands thereunto belonging . . . in Martham, 
Co. Norfolk.” 


His said wife survived him and, dying on 
10 or 11 Nov. 1720, she was buried 
at St. Martin’s aforesaid on the 13th of that 
month. Of her Nuncupative Will, declared 
“in her own house on Ludgate Hill, known 
by the name of Say’s Coffee House,” on 10 
Nov. 1720. Administration (with such 
Will annexed) was granted to the fifth child, 
the fourth son, of such marriage, likewise 
named Hugh Say. 

They had issue six children, namely five 
sons and one daughter, as follows: 


Generation II. 
1. Francis Say. Born c. 1690, he was 


educated at Westminster, became a Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1709, B.A. 
1711/12, M.A, 1715, a Middle Templar in 
October 1719, and was secretary to five 
successive Bishops of Ely—namely the 45th 
to the 49th holders of the See—and Lib- 
rarian to Her Majesty Queen Caroline. The 
two offices could readily be combined in one 
and the same person, because in those days 
the headquarters of the Bishops of Ely were 
in Ely Place, Hatton Garden. That he made 
his mark in the world I hope that I suffi- 
ciently showed in my article, entitled “Five 
Successive Bishops of Ely: and Their Dis- 
tinguished Secretary,” published in The 
Church of England Newspaper on 24 March 
1932, followed by what I wrote of him in 
The Genealogical Quarterly, loc. cit. He 
died, unmarried, on 10 Sept. 1748, at the age 
of 58, and was buried in Ely Cathedral: M.I1. 
to him there and a comprehensive account of 
his life in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1748, 
pp. 427 sq. Would that I had space here to 
quote either the one or the other. I fear, 
however, that I must content myself with 
the statement that each portrays a life very 
finely lived. His Will, dated 20 Aug. 1748, 
was proved at London in the P.C.C. on 20 
Sept. 1748; and here again we find a 
Norfolk interest, for in and by that Will he 
bequeathed “ my Leasehold Estate of Lod- 
don in Norfolk, being a term of years in and 
of the Rectory of the said Parish, held of the 
Lords Bishops of Ely.’ This Norfolk pro- 
perty will find itself four times hereinafter 
again referred to. 


2. Richard Say. Born c. 1691, he became 
a Liveryman of the Upholders Company of 
London and in April 1722 voted as such at 
the Election of Members of Parliament (see 
the “Poll of the Liverymen of the City of 
London at the Election,” printed in “ Lon- 
don, 1722,” and now preserved in the British 
Museum; Press mark: 1303 d.5), and he 
was elected Junior Warden 13 Oct. 1742, 
Senior Warden 5 Oct. 1743, and Master of 
the Company (for 1744-45) on 6 Sept. 1744. 
From at least 1746 onwards till his death he 
was of St. Bride’s parish. Dying in Sept. 
1762, he was buried in the Churchyard of 
Lambourne, Co. Essex, on the 26th of that 
month: M.I. to him there, whereof by 1903 
the only decipherable words remaining were 
“Richard Say” and “St. Bride’s, London.” 


His wife Mary (née —) survived him and 
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was buried at Lambourne aforesaid on 30 
Sept. 1767: the said M.I. to her husband— 
were it still decipherable—probably includ- 
ing an M.I. to her for which there was ample 
space. Her Will, dated 24 Aug. 1765, 
wherein she described herself as then of 
“Cross Street, Hatton Garden, Co. Middle- 
sex’ was proved at London in the P.C.C. 
9 Oct. 1767. 

They had issue four children: (1) Hen- 
rietta née Say, of whom presently. (2) Mary 
née Say, born c. 1725 who at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, on 28 April 1750 married Richard 
Morland of St, Andrew, Holborn, Co. Mid- 
dlesex, and later of Hatton Garden, London, 
and dying on 9 March 1756 was buried at 
Lambourne aforesaid on the 15th of that 
month: M.I. to her there; (3) Francis Say of 
whom presently; and (4) Hester née Say who 
married one Fewtrel. 


3. George Say. Baptised at St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, 2 Feb. 1691/2, he probably pre- 
deceased his eldest brother and so died 
before 20 Aug. 1748. 


4. Mary née Say. Born 8 April 1694, and 
baptised at St. Martin’s aforesaid on the 
15th of that month, she before 20 Nov. 1720 
married John Gosling, probably a member 
either of the Gosling Banking Family which 
intermarried with the Bookselling Family of 
Rivington (for whom see The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1743, p. 274) or of the Gosling 
Bookselling Family (for whom see The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1741, p. 50). They 
had issue an only daughter, Fanny, who was 
living, unmarried, 20 Aug. 1748. 


5. Hugh Say. Baptised at St. Martin’s 
aforesaid, he became a Freeman of the Mer- 
chant Taylors Company by patrimony on 2 
Dec. 1720, being then described as 
“ Coffeeman: Ludgate Hill.” At about the 
same time he was granted Administration of 
his mother’s above-mentioned Nuncupative 
Will declared on 10 Nov. 1720. He died in 
1756; his Will dated 20 Aug. 1756 being 
= at London in the P.C.C. on 15 Sept. 

6. 


He seems to have married twice, firstly, c. 
1721, Margaret née —, and secondly, after 
2 Sept. 1730, Mary, née —. 

By his said first wife he had issue four 
sons and two daughters, the eldest (Mary 
née Say) born 29 Nov. 1721 and all bap- 
tised at St. Martin’s aforesaid in the period 


1721-1730; and by his said second wife a 
daughter (another Mary née Say), there bap. 
tised on 6 March 1633, of whom presently, 


6. Edward Say. Born 3 July 1696 and bap. 
tised at St. Martin’s aforesaid on the 6th of 
the same month, he—from the point of view 
of the Press—was perhaps the most interest. 
ing of his parents’ six children. He became 
“free” of the Stationers Company of 
London on 7 Sept. 1719, was “ cloathed” 
on 5 April 1726, and in 1763 was Master of 
the Company. On 2 Feb. 1719/20 he was 
“ of St. Martin’s, Ludgate ”; on 6 Nov, 1735 
of Warwick Lane; and on 2 Aug. 1736 “ of 
Christ Church,” Newgate Street, London, 
From 1737 onwards he was well-known as 
the printer of The General Evening Post. \n 
September 1748 he acquired under the Will 
of his eldest brother, Francis Say, a third of 
the above-mentioned Leasehold Estate of 
Loddon in Co. Norfolk. In the Will of his 
brother Hugh Say—20 August 1756—we 
find him described as then “ of the Parish of 
St. Martin Within, Ludgate, London, Sta- 
tioner.” He also owned a house in Ave 
Maria Lane. He died early in May 1769; 
his Will, dated 1 May 1769, being proved in 
the P.C.C. on 6 May 1769. The Times was 
then yet unborn, nor was to see the light for 
eighteen years: not indeed until (as herein- 
after shown) 1 Jan. 1778. 

An account of his life, as also of those of 
his hereinafter mentioned eldest son and 
heir, Charles Greene Say, and the latter's 
son-in-law, William Richardson, appeared 
from my pen—under the title “The Press 
and Bookselling: Some Memoirs of the 
Past ”—in The Publisher and Bookseller, 
on 4 March 1932. 

He married twice: (1) at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, by licence on 2 Feb. 
1719/20 Elizabeth née Moreton of St 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate; and (2) at St. Dionis 
Backchurch, Lime Street, London, on 2 Aug. 
1736 Frances née Whisken of St. James, 
Garlick Hill, London. His said second wife 
survived him and was buried under the 
Organ Loft at St. Dionis Backchurch afore- 
said on 26 Oct. 1772; her Will, dated 25 
Nov. 1769, being proved at London in the 
P.CC. 21 Oct. 1772. 

He had issue by his said first wife two, if 
not three sons, Charles Greene Say, Euse- 
bius Say and probably Edward Say, of the 
eldest of whom presently. 
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Generation III. 

A.—Issue of Richard Say (c. 1691-1762) 
and Mary née —, his wife;—including: 

(1) Henrietta née Say. She at Ely Chapel, 
Holborn, on 15 April 1746, was married by 
the Bishop of Ely to Joseph Partington, an 
apothecary. The latter was living in 1780 
and was described by Mr. A. Gibbons,’ in his 
‘Ely Episcopal Records,’ p. 23, as having 
been then one of the three Joint-Lessees of 
Loddon Rectory in Co. Norfolk aforesaid. 

(3) Francis Say. Born probably c, 1724, 
he became a Freeman of the Upholders 
Company of London on 10 Oct. 1745, and 
was elected Junior Warden on 18 Nov. 1772, 
Senior Warden on 6 Oct. 1773, and Master 
of the Company (for 1774-5) on 2 Nov. 1774. 
From 1748 onwards till his death in 1778 he 
was of St. Martin’s, Ludgate. He died at 
Hadley, Co. Hertford, and was buried at 
Lambourne aforesaid. Administration in 
the P.C.C., 27 March 1778, and a further 
Administration in the P.C.C. 5 Feb. 1800. 

He married c. 1747 Mary née —, who sur- 
vived him and in her later years was of St. 
Andrew, Holborn. She was buried at Lam- 
bourne aforesaid 29 March 1798; her Will, 
dated 25 Sept. 1784, with Codicil thereto 
dated 12 April 1797, being proved at Lon- 
don in the P.C.C. 16 April 1798. 

They had issue five children—a son and 
four daughters—all baptised at St. Martin’s 
aforesaid in the period 1748-1761. 

B.—Issue of Hugh Say (1695-1756) by 
Mary née — his second wife;—namely his 
seventh child: 

7) Mary née Say, the only issue of his 
said second marriage. Baptised at St. Mar- 
tin’s aforesaid 6 March 1733, she married 
James Harrison, and she was living in 1780 
and was described by the said Mr. Gibbons, 
in his said ‘ Ely Episcopal Records,’ p. 23, 
as “ Mary Harrison” and as having been 
then one of the three Joint Lessees of Lod- 
don Rectory in Co. Norfolk aforesaid. 

C.—Issue of Edward Say (1696-1769) by 
Elizabeth née Moreton, his first wife;—in- 
cluding their eldest son: 

Charles Greene Say. Born c. 1721, he 
doubtless acquired his second Christian 


1 Doubtless the. Alfred Gibbons, F.S.A., referred 
to by Pror. E. A. B. BARNARD at ante, p. 81, as 
having ‘‘ compiled the admirable ’* Calendar and 
Concise View of the Episcopal Records Preserved in 
the Muniment Room of the Palice of Ely,’ pub- 
lished in 1891.” 


| longed to his father. 


name from his paternal uncle Francis Say’s 
great friend, the Rev. Thomas Greene, after- 
wards—from 1723 to 1733—47th Bishop of 
Ely. Apprenticed to James Bettenham, 
Citizen and Stationer, on 6 Nov. 1735, he 
later became famous as the joint proprietor 
of The General Evening Post (already men- 
tioned under his said father Edward 
Say), printer and publisher of The Gazetteer 
or New Daily Advertiser, and, more particu- 
larly, as the founder, editor and publisher of 
The Craftsman or Say’s Weekly Journal, and 
still more so, as the owner, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Star. In January 1758, when 
he was thirty-six years of age and was of 
Newgate Street, London, he was called on 
to depose in a Chancery Suit as to “the 
custom and manner of Printing and Publish- 
ing a News Paper in Partnership” at that 
time—188 years ago now—and such deposi- 
tion is preserved in the P.R.O., ‘Town De- 
positions, Bundle 1686, No. 21. 

Of The Craftsman I have seen the issues of 
1767, and it may be of interest to quote the 
concluding note to each issue. It runs as fol- 
lows: “London: Printed for C. Say, in 
Newgate Street [Price Twopence Halfpenny, 
delivered to any part of the town or places 
adjacent] where everything in the Printing 
Business is executed expeditiously, and on 
moderate terms.” Those interested will find 
this paper at the British Museum, cata- 
ya under ‘ Periodical Publications, Lon- 

on.’ 

In the late 1760’s he was living “of 
Christ Church,” Newgate Street, “ London.” 

An account of his life, as also of that of 
his said father Edward Say and of that of 
his own son-in-law William Richardson, 
hereinafter more particularly to be referred 
to, has already been mentioned above. 

In that account of his life I see that one 
of my sub-headings was: “ Thompson vy. 
Say: and a Father’s Difficulties in Life!” 
The passage is, I think, sufficiently amusing 
to bear repetition here. It runs as follows: 

“In Hilary Term, 1774, he was defen- 
dant in an action of Thompson vy. Say, for 
which reference may be made to the ‘ Town 
Depositions,’ Bundle 1814. We learn there- 
from (inter alia) that in 1770 he left the 
printing house in Newgate Street, where he 
had two: houses, and went to live in Ave 
Maria Lane in the house which had be- 
Apparently he, the 
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said C. G. Say, had made some agreement 
with one Ralph Thompson, the complain- 
ant, to make over part of the business to 
him in the expectation that the said com- 
plainant would marry his daughter. _ This, 
after the agreement was concluded, the said 
complainant ‘absolutely refused to do.’ 
Hence: repudiation of the agreement and 
an attempt by the said C. G. Say to regain 
possession of the Newgate Street premises 
by force. 

“ Mercifully ended—‘“ we are not 
told to which of the said C. G. Say’s daugh- 
ters this ‘absolute refusal’ applied. But is 
this not a beautiful illustration of the diffi- 
culties of a father’s life?” 

He died in 1774-5; his Will, dated 25 July 
foie being proved in the P.C.C. 22 July 

‘He married twice, his two wives being 
cousins, the one of the other, namely: —(1) 
in or before 1745 Grace née (query) Bem- 
ister, who was still living on 14 June 1762; 
and (2) at St. George, Botolph Lane, on 9 
Nov. 1767 or 9 Nov. 1769 Mary née Bemis- 
ter, which latter survived him and at St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, on 11 Nov. 1787 married, 
secondly, Edward Vint of Crayford, Co. 
Kent, and, dying on 9 Feb. 1831, aged about 
was buried at Crayford afore- 
said. 

He had issue by such first marriage ten 
children, four sons and six daughters, and 
by such second marriage one daughter. 

Of such children by the first marriage I 
propose here to refer only to the fourth, 
fifth and tenth, whereafter I will add a con- 
cluding note on the only child of the second 
marriage. 

Generation IV. 


Issue of Charles Greene Say (1721-1774 or 
1775) by Grace née (query) Bemister and 
Mary née Bemister, his successive wives: 

(4) Anne née Say. Born 10 Sept. 1753 
and baptised at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, 23 Sept. 1753, she c. 1777 married 
William Richardson (baptised at Heading- 
ley, Leeds, Co. York, 11 July 1734), third 
son of John Richardson of Great Wood- 
house, in the township of Leeds aforesaid. 
On coming to London, he became an assis- 
tant to Rivington, the Bookseller (see 
Nichols, ‘Literary Anecdotes’: -Add., p. 
522). From 1760 till his death fifty years 
later he was a resident in the parish of St. 


Michael’s, Cornhill. He would appear to 
have set up in business for himself in 1765 
when the firm of “ Urquhart & Richardson ” 
first appears in The London Directory as 
booksellers “ under the Royal Exchange ”; 
later, in 1771, to appear as of 91 Cornhill and 
Paternoster Row. This partnership had 
apparently been dissolved before 1 Jan, 
1778 when, in the very first issue of The 
Times, certain books were advertised as sold 
by W. Richardson “under the Royal Ex- 
change.” In July 1772 he was made free of 
the Musicians Company of London and in 
the following April had been admitted to 
their Livery. Curiously enough, he never be- 
came a member of the Stationers Company. 
In 1796—per the “Town Depositions,” 
Bundle 1991—he was one of the proprietors 
of The Star newspaper (an interest prob- 
ably acquired by him from his said father- 
in-law, C. G. Say), and it appears from the 
same source) that it was at that time the 
custom for booksellers to own a newspaper 
either in whole or in part for the purpose 
of advertising their books. An account of 
his life from my pen formed the closing part 
of my above-mentioned article in The Pub- 
lisher and Bookseller, 4 March 1932. 

After making a considerable fortune he 
died in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, on 2 Feb. 1810, aged 76, and was 
buried in St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill. His 
said wife survived him and, dying at Stam- 
ford Hill, Co, Middlesex, in June 1827, aged 
72, was likewise there buried. M.I. there to 
them both, as also to their hereinafter men- 
tioned daughter and son-in-law. They had 
issue but one child, a daughter: 


Ann née Richardson. Born c. 1778, she 
at St. Michael’s aforesaid on 10 March 1803 
married—and, be it noted in passing, 
Nichols, in his ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ Add., 
p. 522, has recorded that “at the time of 
her marriage” she “was esteemed one of 
the handsomest women in the City of Lon- 
don ”—Dr. John Baily (1772-1857), of the 
Baily Family of Thatcham, and later of 
Newbury, Co. Berks (see clxxvii. 9, and 
clxxxix. 54), elder brother and heir of 
the celebrated Astronomer, Francis Baily 
(1774-1844), generally known as “The 
First Man to Weigh the Earth,” and 
after whom “ Baily’s Beads” in the Sun 


are named. Dr. John Baily died in 1857 and 


was buried in the “ Baily” family vault in 
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the church of Thatcham aforesaid. His 
wife survived him and, dying in 1860, was 
likewise there buried. M.I. to them both 
there. Such vault was then finally closed. 
(A further M.I. to them both in St. Michael’s 
Church, Cornhill aforesaid, has already 
been mentioned.) 

For their issue I may refer generally to 
my article entitled ‘Who’s Who and its 
Founder’ (namely, their third son, Alfred 
Head Baily (1808-1884), at clxxxvi. 224. 

(5) Mary née Say. Born 21 Jan. 1755, 
and baptised at Christ Church aforesaid 18 
Feb, 1755, she was apparently the “ Mary 
Say “living unmarried in 1780, and described 
by the said Mr. Gibbons in his said ‘ Ely 
Episcopal Records,’ p. 23 as having been 
then one of the three Joint Lessees of Lod- 
don Rectory in Co. Norfolk aforesaid. 

(10) Charles Say. Born 14 June 
1762 and baptised at Christ Church 
aforesaid on the 27th of that month, 


he on 4 Nov. 1777 was bound appren- 


tice for seven years to George Street, of 
Gracechurch Street, Stationer, and later 
married and had issue a son Charles (or 
Charles Green) Say, who was living on 22 
Feb. 1841 and who in his turn married and 
had issue one daughter Caroline Sophia née 
Say (still living in 1875 and ob. apparently in 
the early 1880's), who c. 1840 and at any rate 
before 22 Feb. 1841 married John Bloxham, 
Junior, of Birmingham (still living in 1885), 
by whom she had issue a son, who became a 
solicitor. 

There, in my above-mentioned account of 
the family in The Genealogical Quarterly, I 
stayed by hand, knowing then no more con- 
cerning this line. I have, however, since 
found that such John Bloxham and Caroliae 
Sophia née Say his wife had issue five chil- 
dren, namely, three sons and two daughters, 
such solicitor-son being John Charles Blox- 
ham (c, 1843-1916), who was admitted a 
solicitor in 1864 and practised as such at 
Birmingham until his retirement in 1889 and 
who, dying at Brighton on 16 April 1916 was 
buried in the Inner Cemetery at that place. 
He married Elizabeth née Higgs, daughter 
of William Higgs, of Larkhill, Co. Worces- 
ter, and by her (who died 29 July, 1916, and 
was buried in Folkestone cemetery, Co. 
Kent) he had issue eight children, namely 
one son and seven daughters, every one of 
whom bore for third Christian name the 
name of “ Say.” 


It is on account of the fourth daughter 
(fifth child) of such marriage that I have 
felt moved to give the foregoing details of 
descent. She was: 

Florence Winifred Say née Bloxham, who 
was born at Edgbaston, Birmingham, on 17 
‘on 1873, and died, unmarried, on 21 May 
1939. 

Decorated with the Belgian Order of “ La 
Reine Elizabeth” in recognition of her 
relief work for the Belgian refugees in the 
1914-18 war, she had for the last twenty- 
four years of her life been the Principal 
Assistant to Dr. Venn, President of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, in editing and produc- 
ing that marvellous work, Alumni Canta- 
brigienses, and her passing was described 
in the simple but perfect obituary notice 
which appeared at clxxvii. 144, as “the 
delivery of a staggering blow to one of the 
largest biographical works ever undertaken 
in this country,” namely, the Cambridge 
work which I have just mentioned. 

I had corresponded with her for years, 
adding my quota here and there to the 
innumerable data required for the purposes 
of Al. Cantab., as that work is generally 
called;—but, curiously enough, it was not 
until I saw her Christian names in full, 
including “ Say” as the third, in such obitu- 
ary notice, and therein read that she was a 
“daughter of a well-known Birmingham 
solicitor,” that I suddenly realised that she 
must have been a daughter of the solicitor- 
son of the above-named John Bloxham 
Junior of Birmingham and of Caroline 
Sophia née Say his wife. 

On such realisation, and through Dr. 
Venn’s kindly intervention, I was placed in 
touch with her sister, Mrs. Arthur Cliffe 
(Lucy Sophia Say née Bloxham), born at 
Edgbaston aforesaid 27 March 1875, from 
whom I obtained all the genealogical data 
which I needed, to implement my above- 
mentioned history of the family in The 
Genealogical Quarterly. (My correspon- 
dent over the years had proved to be my 
fourth cousin!) 

In the result I wrote my very concise, yet 
sufficiently comprehensive letter, entitled 
“ The Late Miss F. W. S. Bloxham, and The 
Old City Family of Say,” published in The 
City Press, 2 April 1940. 

(11) Grace née Say, the only child of such 
second marriage of her said father. Born 
20 May 1771 and baptised at St. Martin’s, 
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Ludgate, 18 June 1771, she became of Gart- 
ly House, near Dartford, Co. Kent, and 
died unmarried; her Will dated 22 Feb. 
1841, with Codicil thereto dated 21 May 
1841, being thereafter duly proved. Gartly 
House passed to her above-mentioned half- 
niece Ann née Richardson and her husband 
Dr. John Baily. 

I hope that I have set forth enough to 
justify my opening sentences;—and I shall 
now be so grateful if any of my readers can 
tell me whether my surmise of a Norfolk 
origin for this family of Say was justified or 
not, and can tell me also, and in particular, 
the date and placeof birth and/orof baptism 
and the names and locality of residence of 
the parents of the said Hugh Say (c. 1660- 
Jan, 1712/13), the Owner of the “ Freehold 
and Copyhold Messuage and Lands there- 
unto belonging . . . in Martham, Co. Nor- 
folk,” mentioned at the outset of the present 
article. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


BEWDLEY CORPORATION RECORDS. 


AS the Bewdley Civic Society is now be- 

coming well-known in Worcestershire 
and its neighbouring counties, it may be 
useful to place on permanent record here 
the following extracts, hitherto unpublished, 
from a report which I made on behalf of the 
Corporation of Bewdley in 1929, after an 
examination of the comparatively few 
records which now remain in their posses- 
sion. In connection therewith certain re- 
commendations were added, but the Cor- 
poration decided that they could not put 
them into effect for the time being. 


The records are preserved as follows: 

1. In two tin boxes in the Court Room in 
the Town Hall; and in two boxes, one of 
wood and the other of tin, in the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, on another part of the 
premises. The boxes in the Court Room 
have no locks. One of the boxes in the 


Surveyor’s Office has no lock. 


The great majority of the records are in 
good condition and, with the exception of a 
certain number in the box labelled “26,” it 
is evident that they have never been subject 
to much neglect. 


2. There is also a brown paper par 
inscribed “ Borough of 
It contains the old and damaged Charter 
Box (12 inches by 8 inches) of wood, coy- 
ered in stamped leather. With this Charter 
Box is an envelope containing several pieces 
of wood belonging to it. In it is the Govern. 
ing Charter of James I (12 Sept. 1606). This 
Charter consists of four membranes, all 
badly creased but otherwise in good condi- 
tion. The Great Seal appended to the 
Charter is practically perfect, but is entirely 
unprotected from possible damage. 

In this parcel there is also the original 
Charter of Edward IV (20 Oct. 1472); the 
second Charter of Henry VIII (5 Noy. 
1525); and the “imposed” Charter of Queen 
Anne (20 April 1708). 


3. Upon further inquiry and after some 
search, another brown paper parcel was 
forthcoming, inscribed “ B.M. 100. Bewd- 
ley Corporation Minute Books and Ancient 
Records.” This parcel contains the very 
important Bewdley Chapel and Bridge War- 
dens Accounts, 1569-1663, and among other 
records, the Minutes Book of the Bailiffs 
and Burgesses, 1661-1679. 


Amongst the more important records to 
which reference has not already been made, 
are: 


1. (i) The Minutes Books of the Corpora- 
tion from c. 1731 to 1835. 

(ii) Corporation Accounts, 1784, etc. . 

(iii) Grammar School Accounts. 

(iv) Court Book, 1728-1775. 

(v) “ Booke of Elections,” 1713-20. 
wee Book of Entries and Elections, 1708- 


(vii) Certificates of Oaths. 


2. There are also numbers of documents 
and printed papers concerning a_ period, 
roughly, from 1735-1850, and mainly con- 
cerned with the Court of Record, viz.: 

(i) Recognizances. 

(ii) Affidavits, 

(iii) Warrants. 

(iv) Lists of Parliamentary Voters, etc. 

3.. (i) c. 1690. Detailed list of Bewdley 
Charters. “Copies of Bewdley Charters in 
English.” 

(ii) 1715. Riot Act. 

(iii) c. 1770. Grand Jury Presentments. 

(iv) 1779. Bewdley Chapel. Cases for 
Counsel’s opinion. 
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(v) 1784. On the back of a form of “ Ap- 
pointment of Curate to Chapel of Bewdley ” 
is a long list of books, 

(vi) c. 1820. Royal Proclamations. These 
include the Proclamation of George IV, and 
of William IV; and the Proclamation for 
Encouragement of Piety and Virtue. 

(vii) c. 1832.“ Memorial to Lord John 
Russell to prevent Stourport being added to 
Bewdley for municipal purposes.” 

E. A. B. BARNARD. 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


GIR ISAAC NEWTON AND GALILEO. 

—The celebrations, in the present month 
of July 1946, of the Tercentenary of the 
birth of Sir Isaac Newton on Christmas Day 
of 1642—postponed for nearly four years on 
account of the war—are being welcomed 
on every hand. ‘ 

One of the most interesting facts concern- 
ing him is that he was born in the very year 
which marked the death of his great pre- 
decessor, Galileo. 

In a poem on that wonderful Italian 

scientist, which I composed in Lucretian 
hexameters very many years ago and which 
was published by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences Letters and Arts of Padua in its 
‘Atti e Memorie,’ vol. xv, Part I, 1899, pp. 
49-54, together with an _ Introduction 
by Professor Antonio Favaro of the 
Royal University of Padua, Director of the 
National Edition of the Works of Galileo, 
I sought in my closing lines to link the two 
great scientists in one: as it were by way 
both of actual and scientific succession. 
_ May I be permitted to quote those closing 
lines? After a reference to the tragedy of 
blindness which came upon Galileo towards 
the end of his life, I wrote as follows: 

Caeco. demum ipse, benigno 

Numine respiciens, post tot tantosque labores 

Otia dia Deus tribuit, lassoque quietem 

Praebuit aeternam. Sed non te, prime virorum, 

orte mori captum sinimus! Victoria mortem 
ruit! Vives! Tibi gloria tanta superstes 

Crescet et augescet! Totum te sera per aevom, 

Inclute, posteritas referet memorique forebit 

Pectore, qui princeps, oculis scindentibus oras 

Luminis extremas, flammantia moenia mundi 

Mente animoque velut divinitus intus oborto 

Dispicere intrepidus, felix—in luce suprema— 

Felix felici non inferiora sequenti 

laram insignis doctrinae lampada tradis. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


A LETTER OF COLLEY CIBBER.—The 

following is a transcript of a manuscript 
letter of Colley Cibber, in the Guildhall 
Library, London. It is written to his 
daughter Charlotte, who had married a 
worthless fellow named Charke, a member 
of the band at Drury Lane theatre, who, as 
she tells us in the Narrative of her life, 
deserted her after sponging upon her father, 
and finally emigrated to Jamaica, where he 
died. 

Tavistock Street, 
Covt Gns., 
March 27. 

Dear Charlotte, 

I am sorry I am not in a position to assist 
you further, You have made your own bed, 
and therein you must lie. Why do you not 
disassociate yourself from that worthless 
scoundrel, and then your relatives might try 
and aid you. You will never be any good 
while you adhere to him, and you most cer- 
tainly will not receive what otherwise you 
might from your father. 

Colley Cibber. 


Mrs. C. Charke, 


It is not easy to determine the year in 
which the letter was written, probably it 
was 1730 or 1731, since Charlotte appears 
to have married Charke in February 1729 
and to have separated from him after about 
two or two-and-a-half years. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


NICHOLAS BRAKSPERE.—If the fact 
is not already known, it may be of 

interest to remark that in 1228 a Nicholas 
Brakspere was summoned to answer Kath- 
arine dau. of Ranulf on a plea that he was 
depriving her of a half virgat of land of 
Langley, Herts, which she had recovered 
against him before the justices in Eyre at 
Hertford. Nicholas attended and acknow- 
ledged that she had recovered a quarter of 
the land by an assise of novel decision. But 
he afterwards impleaded her by writ of 
right for the same land in the Court of the 
Abbot of St. Albans and afterwards in the 
County Court where he recovered it. Nicho- 
las succeeded, 

Possibly the family tree of Pope Adrian 
IV has already been fully worked out. 

The reference for the case cited above is 
P.R.O. Civic Regis Roll 98, m. 7d. 


MICHAEL W. HuGHEs. 
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-Readers’ Queries. 


SIMON -FORMAN’S MS. ‘ BOOKE OF 
PLAIES AND NOTES THEREOF.’— 

Dr. Forman’s “ Notes” made in 1611 con- 

sist of outlines of the plots of four plays: 

Richard the 2 at the glob 1611 the 30 of 
Aprill; 

The Winter’s Talle at the glob 1611 the 
15 of maye; 

Cimbalin king of England; 

Mackbeth at the glob 1610 (? 1611) the 20 
of Aprill. 

The manuscript relating to these plays 
represents seven folio sheets inserted into 
the Forman MSS. Ashmolean 208 in the 
Bodleian Library. John Payne Collier 
printed these pages in ‘New Particulars 
Regarding the Works of Shakspere’ (1836). 
This work contains a number of obvious 
and recognised forgeries, and there are cer- 
tain features in the “ Notes” (such as the 
grotesque spelling) which one associates 
with Collier’s fabrications. Has the possi- 
bility of total or partial forgery been con- 
sidered by experts? 

R. L. EAGLE. 


FAIR ROSAMOND.—I should be glad to 

' know the approximate date of publica- 
tion of a small book entitled “‘ The History 
of Fair Rosamond, Mistress to Henry II, 
London: Printed by and for T. Norris: And 
sold by Edw. Midwinter, at the Looking- 
glass on London-bridge.” 

This book was published ante 1754 but 
how much earlier I thave been unable to 
ascertain. 

H. E. EAGLE. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF CANDA- 
CRIAG, STRATHDON, ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE, AND ANDERSON FAMILY OF 
WESTER ARDERBRAKE, BAN FF- 
SHIRE.—These two families are thought to 
have descended from a common ancestor, 
and it would be interesting to know whether 
research during the last twenty years has 
revealed any fresh data. 
At cliv. 86 (4 Feb. 1928) I stated that the 
Anderson family claim descent from Gil- 
eainrias, who flourished c. 1160, and who 


is said to have been the first Celtic Earl of 


Ross. During the absence of Malcolm IV 
King of Scotland (in 1160), who being a 


vassal of Henry for his lands in En 

had accompanied Henry on his expedition 
to Toulouse, Gilleainrias joined with other 
nobles in a conspiracy to dethrone him, and 
was deprived of the earldom of Ross. He 
took refuge in the island of Lewis. It is not 
known how many sons Earl Gilleainrias 
had. It is from one of his sons that the 
Anderson family claim descent. 

The first of the family of Candacraig was 
Patrick Anderson, who is described as first 
Laird of Candacraig in 1581. Nothing is 
known of his parents or his wife. He was 
succeeded as second laird by Alexander 
Anderson, probably his son, who had sasine 
from Lord Elphinstone with consent of Alex. 
Lord Kildrummy, his son, 7 May 1620, 
Alexander Anderson had two sons 

Ill. John Anderson, 3rd laird. 
1630, and died the following year. 

IV. Duncan Anderson, 4th laird of Can- 
dacraig. He succeeded to Candacraig 31... 
1631. He had sasine in Glencarvie 25 Nov. 
1642. He had issue, so far as is known, two 
sons and two daus., 

(1) Arthur Anderson, of whom presently. 
PA. Robert Anderson. What is known of 

im 

(1) Elspeth Anderson, c. 1650. She was 
married to Robert Farquharson of Allarque, 
(Charter of Allarque dated 1632), and had 
issue—descendants known. 

(2) A daughter. Christian name unknown. 
She was married to Donald McKallaster. 
Who was he? 

V. Arthur Anderson, Sth laird of Canda- 
craig in 1667. Charter dated 1672. He 
died in 1684, leaving issue: 

(1) Duncan Anderson, of whom presently. 

(2) William Anderson, succeeded to Glen- 
carvie in 1684. He married Helen Innes of 
Colquoich in 1678, and had issue: 

(a) Isobel Anderson, of Glencarvie, born 
1679. She married, firstly, Henry Forbes,. 
and had a son, John who succeeded to 
Glencarvie. Isobel married, secondly, her 
cousin, Robert Farquharson, of Allargue, 
and had a son Robert, born 1720. The 
descendants of this Robert are known. 

(b) Agnes Anderson. 

(c) Helen Anderson, married John Grant 
of Blairfindy. Their grandson, Captain 
David Alexander Grant, of the 84th High- 
land Emigrant Regt., married Marie Charles 
Joseph, Baroness de Lonquevil, and had 
issue. 
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VI. Duncan Anderson, 6th laird of Can- 
dacraig. He had sasine 21 July 1684. Died 
1715. He married Helen Forbes of Inver- 
nochty, and had issue: 

(1) Arthur Anderson, of whom presently. 

(2) John Anderson, of Tomachon. He 
was tutor to his nephew, Charles, 8th Laird 
of Candacraig. Who did this John Ander- 
son marry, and what issue had he? 

(3) Robert Anderson. What is known of 


him? 

(4) Alexander Anderson. What is known 
of him? 

VII. Arthur Anderson, 7th laird of Can- 
dacraig. He married in 1703, Marjory 
Lumsden of Auchendoir, daughter of John 
Lumsden and his wife Agnes Gordon, of 
Auchlyne, and had issue: 

(1) Charles Anderson, of whom hereafter. 

(2) Anne Anderson. She married a Mr. 
Lindsay and had issue: Charles, Helen, 
Charlotte and Caroline. 

Vill. Charles Anderson, 8th laird of 
Candacraig, born 1711. He never married, 
but had five natural sons, by different 
women, as follows: 

(1) Alexander Anderson, who succeeded 
as ninth Laird of Candacraig, born 1752. 
He married firstly Jean Farquharson, born 
1758. She was a daughter of Robert Far- 
quharson, of Allargue; and secondly Helen 
Grant, daughter of John Grant, of Ellon. 
Issue known. 

(2) William Anderson, of Invernettie. He 
married Helen Lumsden, born 1755, died 8 
Feb, 1845, aged 90 years. Their son, 
Alexander, married his cousin Jean Ander- 
son of Candacraig and migrated to Canada. 
Issue known. 

(3) Joseph Anderson, died 1785. 

(4) Arthur Anderson, laird of Deebank, 
Deeside, and of Charlton, Forfar. Died 12 
Aug. 1839. He married, firstly, Margaret, 
daughter of Dr. George Skene, M.D., and 
secondly, Harriet Maria Rawlins. Issue 
known. 

(5) Charles Anderson, Capt. 94th Regt. of 
Foot. Will dated 5 Jan. 1810, from Gran- 
ville Barracks, Jersey. Killed during Penin- 
sular War, 1812. He had a natural son, 
James Anderson, who became a Major. 
Information about him would be appre- 
ciated. 

I would welcome any additions to this 
— that any reader may be able to 

e. 


The first reputed ancestor of the Ander- 
son family of Wester Ardbrake, is stated to 
have been John Anderson, of Westerton, in 
1537. The next, of whom I have a note, was 
Alexander Anderson, of Westerton in 1562, 
but what his relationship to the first named 
was, I do not know. The third reputed 
ancestor was: 

James Anderson, described as of Dum- 
moys an dWester Airderbeck in 1630. He is 
said to have been the son of the above- 
named Alexander, and as the father of the 
following three brothers, but of this I have 
no proof. James Anderson died 20 July 
1646, having married Agnes, daughter of 
Andrew Hallyburton, of Dummoys. She 
died prior to 2 Oct. 1657. 

There is, however, proof that the three 
brothers, as under, were members of the 
Wester Airderbeck, or Ardbrake, family: 

1. John Anderson, of whom presently. 

2. Alexander Anderson. What is known 
of him? 

3. George Anderson. He was a gentleman 
tenant in Dumbennan, and married Jean 
Stewart. Poll Book (1696) shows wife and 
two bairns, Thomas, aged 14 years, and 
Marjorie aged 9; two men-servants, two 
women-servants, and one herd, but he had 
an elder son, John, who was probably away 
at college when the census was in progress. 
George was baillie to his nephew James, and 
his grand-nephew, John, in 1694. 

1. John Anderson, of Ardbrake (so des- 
cribed on monument in old church of Bot- 
riphnic), He married Ann Gordon, who 
died 19 Nov. 1670, and had issue: 

(1) James Anderson of whom later. 

(2) Alexander Anderson M.D., laureated 
at University and King’s College, Aberdeen, 
1658. Ferrar at Ardbrake, 1664. Who did 
he marry? He had a son, John, and a 
daughter, Mary. 

(3) Arthur Anderson, LL.D., Chaplain to 
William III. Laureated at University and 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 

(1) Susannah Anderson, married to Wil- 
liam Smithwick, of Cranavaby, Co. Kil- 
kenny, and had a son William. 

(2) Margaret Anderson, married. . . 
McPherson, of Dabradie, and had two sons, 
a and Aeneas who married Katherine 

ield. 


Il. James Anderson, of Ardbrake and 


Westerton. He married, firstly, Katherine 
Leslie, who was the daughter of Robert 
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Leslie, of Findrassie, and died 9 March 
1667; and secondly, Isabel Dowglass, widow 
of the Rev. Alexander Cant, A.M. James 
Anderson had two sons and three daughters. 
Descendants known. 

The arms and motto of these two fami- 
lies are identical, viz.: Oak tree ppr., and 
“ stand sure,” and I think suggest a common 
ancestor. Any information readers may be 
able to give me will be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A HOG ON ICE.—An American corre- 
spondent of mine wishes to trace the 
origin of the US. saying “as independent 
as a hog on ice,” the meaning of which is, 
quite oddly, “ thoroughly and cockily inde- 
pendent,” just the reverse of the condition 
of a hog on ice. 

The expression was in widespread use in 
the United States seventy-five years ago, 
though first appearing in print in 1889 in the 
Century Dictionary, where a connection 
with the word “ hog ” in the game of curling 
was suggested. Irish and English origins 
have also been suggested. 

The connection with curling does not 
seem to me satisfactory, as the “hog” is a 
stone lacking in impetus, and, therefore, 
neither exactly independent nor cocky. 

Can any reader help? 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


(CCHABERT, MAGICIAN.—John Xavier 

Chabert, a magician, about 1840, used 
to enter a specially prepared oven, and stay 
in it, while a beefsteak was cooked therein. 
Poe mentions him in ‘ The 1002nd Tale of 
Scheherazade’ (1845)—taking his informa- 
tion, I believe, from a pamphlet by Diony- 
sius Lardner, Course of Lectures, New 
York, 1842, p. 25. (Poe takes other scraps 
of information from this booklet.) I desire 
dates of birth and death of Chabert and any 
reference to a biographical sketch. I take 
the full name from a popular compilation, 
which does not record sources. 

T. O. Massotr. 
Hunter College, New York. 


FRANCIS BACON, Viscount St. ALBANS. 
—After whom was he _ christened 
“Francis”; who were his godparents? 


C. R. 


QUOTATION FROM SMOLLETT— 

Among Voltaire’s Des mensonges im- 
primés |* Printed Lies ’] there is mention of 
“all women at Blois being red-headed and 
bad-tempered” [“rousses et acariatres 
and in one edition there is a footnote ascrib- 
ing the phrase to Smollett, “auteur du 
roman de Roderick Random.” 1 do not 
think it is in this novel, but where else is it 
to be found in Smollett’s works? 


i 


SIR JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM 
HERSCHEL: NATIVE COUNTRY 
OF HIS ANCESTORS.—The ancestors of 
this famous astronomer are said to have 
come from Moravia. From what place? 


O. F. B. 


STICK TART (See clxvi. 260).—In ‘N, 

and Q.’ of 14 April 1934, I asked if the 
term “Stick tart” was still in use—one 
which years ago my father applied to goose- 
berry tarts made from very young and imma- 
ture fruit. There was no reply, but recently 
I found the word “stick tart” in ‘ Pepita,’ 
by V. Sackville West, p. 126, also referring 
to tarts made from the fresh young goose- 
berries. Any further instances of this 
expression being known would be welcome. 


M. A. H. 


A SCRAP OF VERSE.—Could any reader 
tell me anything about the origin of 


the following scrap of verse of fifteenth 


century date? 
cuppys opp golde 
bey(n)g ky(n)ge of yt reine: 
. r Wher daniel hy’ tolde. 


V. I. RUFFER. 


IR MICHAEL DOVETON.—In an obi- 

tuary notice in The Times, 15 July 1931, 

of Mrs. M. J. Doveton, “ Sir Michael Dove- 

ton of the Madras Cavalry” is referred to. 
Who was he? 


H. BULLOCK, 
Brigadier. 


GouRcE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 

1. “Par passage pénible passons a port plaisant.” 
O. F. B. 

2. In what poem, by Voltaire, is the following 


line to be found? fe: 
“Notre vie est un songe et la mort un réveil. 


EL. 
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Replies. 


OUTDOOR VINE CULTURE IN 
ENGLAND. 
(exc. 190, 237.) 


DJOMESDAY Book relating to Essex 

(Chisenhale-Marsh) cxlvi. Deppedana 
(Depden or Debden in Uttlesford Hundred) 
“Now ii arpenni of vineyard which bear, 
and ii others which do not bear.” Salmon 
‘Hist. of E.’, p. 107, translates ii arpenni as 
2 half-acres. Morant ‘ Hist. of E.’, ii, 561, 
gives 2 acres. ; 


W. W. PorTEous. 


Some thirty-eight vineyards are men- 
tioned in Domesday, of which the largest 
was about twelve acres. In the twelfth cen- 
tury William of Malmesbury described 
Gloucestershire as “planted more thickly 
with vineyards than any other part of Eng- 
land.” It seems probable that the English 
wines were unable to compete with the 
large imports from Gascony, though most 
authorities blame the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries. Thus Parkinson writes that “the 
knowledge of how to order a Vineyard is 
also utterly perished with them,” and Wil- 
liam Harrison (1577), after stating that the 
country produced only 2-3,000 tun of home 
grown wine, adds that “the best was called 
Theologicum, because it was from the clergy 
and religious men; unto whose houses many 
of the laity would often send for bottles to 
be filled with the same.” Harrison also 
mentions cheap wine from abroad. His 
contemporary, Barnaby Googe, states that 

upon’ many cliffes and hills are yet to be 
seen the rootes and old remaynes of vines.” 

As for the method of planting, Gerard 
says that “ the vine is held up with poles and 
frames of wood and that by that means it 
spreadeth all about and climbeth aloft.” A 
medieval vineyard at Hatfield is mentioned 
= 1661) and is still in 

ustence. John Rose’s ‘English Vineyard 
and William Hughes’ 

omplete Vineyard,’ i 
euled p yard,’ 1665, might be 


¢o 
H. A. 


ion Domesday Book, 1086, records in 
kg two vineyards: one of these was at 
are “four arpentos of vineyard just 


planted ” 


on Hugh de Grentmaisent’s | 


manor; and the other “ two arpents of vine- 
yard” at Standon, the manor of Rohais 
wife of Richard Fitz Gilbert de Tonbridge, 
lord of Clare. 

At Much Hadham there was in 1649 a 
field called Vineyard Croft: it was perhaps 
the same as the one called Vineyard Springs - 
to-day. 

At Hatfield House the vineyard lies on 
either side of the river Lea, which is here 
widened to form a lake, below the garden 
and maze. It was planted by the first earl 
of Salisbury. John Evelyn who saw it jn 
1643 considered it “ the most considerable 
rarity next to the house.” 

At Benges, near the old church of St. 
Leonard called The Vineyard. In 1767 it 
was described as having been used lately as a 
vineyard by Thomas Dimsdale, the owner, 
who is said to have planted the vines. 

At Thorley a field on the north of the road 
which leads from the main road to the 
church is known as Vineyard Field. 

At the site of Verulamium, St. Albans, is 
another Vineyard Field, perhaps the site of 
the vineyard of St. Alban’s Abbey. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


At a dinner party (I think at Watford) 
Pepys drank wine from grapes grown in the 
host’s own garden, “than which, all the com- 
pany declared, no wine out of France was 
more mellow.” Although his friend Evelyn 
wrote of greenhouses for orange trees and 
myrtles, grapes grown for wine would almost 
certainly have been grown in the open. 

Pepys’swords I have quoted are sometimes 
taken to prove that French wines of that 
period could not have been sweet as at pre- 
sent but must have been acid as an English 


wine would be. 
C. A. Knapp, 
Captain 


Bournemouth. 


Mr. F. W. STEER may be interested to 
know that there was a close of about half 
an acre in extent—known as The Vineyard 
—and lying between the east wall of Cam- 
berwell Manor House and the parish church 
of St. Giles. 

This close was transferred by the land- 
owner “ for her love of the Church” to the 
parish of Camberwell in 1717 as an addition 
to the churchyard, of which it still forms 
part. 

D. H. ALLport. 
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A note on ‘ The Vine in England ’ will be 
found in 7 S. vi., 321, with references to 5th 
and 6th Series. ‘ Notes of Kentish Vine- 
yards’ will be found in vdl. vi. p. 327 of 
Archaeologia Cautiana, and in vol. ii. p. 
226, under ‘Notes of Vineyards’ will be 
found entries from a Roll of Accounts of 
the Abbey of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
headed “ Expense in vineis.” One entry is 
for the purchase of scallettis, little ladders 
or trellises, 

According to Sussex Notes and Queries, 
vel. ii, p. 29, there were vineyards at Three 
Bridges, Buxted and Ewhurst. 


A. H. W. FyNnMore. 


Much of the information required can be 
found in ‘ Soft Fruit Growing ’ by Raymond 
Bush (Penguin), and in ‘ This Plot of Earth’ 
(p. 124), by H. J. Massingham (Collins). 


M. 


JIVE (cxc. 80, 283)—Recently I met Mr. 

Mitchell Parish, the American song- 
writer, author of the lyrics of such popular 
hits as “ Stardust” and “Stars fell on Ala- 
bama.” He told me that he uses jive to 
describe syncopated music played noisily, 
and (usually) fast, with great emphasis on 
rhythm. He told me that, as he is a writer 
of lyrics, he would not be insistent that 
there was no special technicality in the use 
of the word among composers, but that his 
was the usual usage among people in the 
music business. He also added that the 
technical word for music played with empha- 
sis on rhythm and fast is “ hot”; that the 
word when emphasis is laid on melody is 
“ sweet.” But a piece may be both “ sweet ” 
and “hot” in the same rendition. Jive im- 
plies that it is extremely “ hot.” 

T. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


CENSUS OF EXTANT COLLECTIONS 

OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAY- 
BILLS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY (cxc, 222, 283).—I was very much 
interested in Dr. F. T. Woop’s valuable 
list. It seems desirable to say that 
the second paragraph under the head- 
ing “Birmingham” does _ considerably 
less than justice to the collection in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library which forms 
part of the Birmingham Central Public 
Library. In the Shakespeare Library we 


— 


have two hundred and forty-four playbills 
covering the eighteenth century. In addi. 
tion to this, we have the files of local news. 
papers which give evidence of theatrical pro. 
ductions in Birmingham which are not 
represented by playbills in our collection, 
H. M. CAsHMore, 
City Librarian, 
BAMPT ON LECTURES (cxc. 250)—0Of 
the hundred and thirty-six Bampton 
Lecturers it may be of interest to record 
that Jesus has contributed three, New Col- 
lege eight, Wadham four, University five, 
Lincoln four, Hertford one, Merton four, 
St. John’s eight, Brasenose ten, Corpus five, 
Trinity six, Oriel ten, Christ Church four. 
teen, All Souls four, Worcester two, Balliol 
six, St. Edmund Hall two, St. Mary’s Hall 
three, Queen’s nine, Magdalen three, Exeter 
seven, Pembroke three, Keble one. Four of 
the lecturers came from the University of 
Cambridge. Seventy-three lecturers attained 
sufficient fame to be included in the 


‘D.N.B’ 
A. M. CoLeman. 


'TUER LE MANDARIN (exc, 215, 261)— 

I already knew of the remarks in 
Chateaubriand’s le Génie du christianisme 
alluding to (but not mentioning the word) 
“mandarin,” but they do not throw any 
light on the question whether Balzac con- 
fused Chateaubriand with Rousseau or not: 
that he did is only a surmise, and I suppose 
whether this was so or not will never be 
known now. 

E. L. 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC ARMS AFTER 

1915 (cxc. 259)—Among grants of 
public arms made since 1915, the following 
may be included for Essex Boroughs or 
Urban District Councils: 

Braintree U.D.C. Arms_ granted 21 
March 1927. (See Essex Review, xxxvi, pp. 
130-135), 

Borough of Leyton. Incorporated 1926, 
arms granted same year. 
ue of Ilford. Arms granted circa 

Borough of Barking. Incorporated 1931. 

Borough of Walthamstow. Incorporated 
10 Oct. 1929. 

Borough of Romford. Incorporated 1937, 
arms granted 16 June 1938. 


ee wg 
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Borough of Wanstead and Woodford. 
Incorporated 14 Oct, 1937. Arms adopted 
but (?) not registered 1938. 

Borough of Chingford. Incorporated 26 
Sept. 1938. 

Borough of Dagenham. Incorporated ! 
Oct. 1938, but the U.D.C. obtained a grant 
of arms from the College of Arms and these 
are now used by the Town Council. 

Descriptive notes on the arms of the eight 
boroughs, accompanied by illustrations in 
colour, will be found in the Essex Review, 
xviii, and where the date of the grant is 
omitted, it would, I think, be safe to assume 
that this was the year of the incorporation 
or that following. 

On 3 Nov. 1942 the Dunmow R.D.C. 
unanimously approved a “coat-of-arms ”; 
this over-charged shield is illustrated in the 
Essex Review, lii. 

Your correspondent would probably be 
interested in the late Sir W. Gurney Ben- 
ham’s book, ‘ Borough and County Arms of 


Essex’ (1916), 
FRANCIS W. STEER. 


THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH (cxc. 147, 

195).—Among those present was Sir 
Richard Harcourt, Knight of Wytham, Berk- 
shire, who was the second standard bearer 
to the Duke of Richmond after the first was 
killed. Both Sir Richard and his elder bro- 
ther Sir Robert Harcourt, Knight and K.G. 
of Stanton Harcourt who was killed by the 
Lancastrians in a skirmish during the Wars 
of the Roses, and a younger brother, Sir 


» William Harcourt, who was steward of the 


Manor of Erdington for the Duke of Clar- 
ence of Malmsey Wine notoriety, and 
whose tomb with his effigy are in the parish 
church of SS. Peter and Paul at Aston, Bir- 
mingham, were supporters of the House of 
York until they became disgusted with the 
conduct of Richard III, when the survivors 
changed their allegiance. 


WILLIAM HARCOURT-BATH. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS (cxc. 260).—In the 

correspondence columns of The Times 
commencing on 7 June 1935, Charles 
Dickens's reference to railway signals was 
discussed. It was suggested that the green 
lights changing to red were the level cross- 
ing gate lights which would change from 
green to red facing the highway as the gates 


were closed against horse traffic in prepara- 
tion for a train to pass. Level crossings 
were More numerous when Dickens wrote 
‘Our Mutual Friend’ than they are now, 
but the explanation assumes that a green 
light faced the highway when the gates were 
open for horse vehicles and closed against 
trains, 

The Curator of the Railway Museum, 
York, wrote that a red light had been asso- 
ciated with danger ever since railway signals 
had been generally adopted, and that “in 
the Railway Museum .is a cumbersome lamp 
4ft. in height and 1ft. across, which is cata- 
logued as the ‘ First railway signal lamp in 
the world.’ A square of clear glass indicated 
all clear but by means of a pulley a sheet of 
green glass can be superimposed indicating 
caution, or a sheet of red glass indicating 
danger.” 

When Dickens wrote, red and green meant 
respectively “stop” and “all clear,” and if 
he was referring to signal lamps he made a 
slip in writing that a change from green to 
red was made to let the train pass. Homer 
sometimes nods. Other explanations seems 
merely ingenious. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


HERBERT FAMILY (cxce. 146, 218). — 

Charles Herbert, baptised St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, 25 May 1743, and married 
in that church in 1775, was Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the King. I have his por- 
trait by Beechey, and that of his brother, 
the Reverend Caroline Robert Herbert (sur- 
named in honour of his godmother, Queen 
Caroline, to whom his mother was Lady 
of the Bedchamber) by the same artist. 


P. D. Munpy. 


NORMAN TOWER (cxe. 215).—The 

tower referred to by your correspon- 
dent is probably that of Tewkesbury Abbey. 
This tower dates from 1123-1140; the 
church is approx. 311 feet 1 inch long (inter- 
nally}—as large as many a cathedral; and 
has a chestnut avenue leading toward the 
entrance. 

This avenue of chestnuts is mentioned in 
Mrs. Craik’s ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
where Tewkesbury is thinly: disguised as 
Nortonbury. 


RONALD NEWMAN. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JuLy 13, 1464 


The Library. 


French Farce and John Heywood, Yan Max- 
well. (Melbourne University Press in 
association with Oxford University Press. 
Melbourne and London, 1946, pp. 175.) 


AS long ago as 1904 Dr. Karl Young pub- 

lished a paper in Modern Philology in 
which he attempted to establish the case for 
a strong French influence on certain of the 
plays of John Heywood. Since that date 
there has been no full-length treatment of 
the topic until the publication of Professor 
Maxwell’s book. 

The work is thorough, detailed and well 
documented. In the absence of any reliable 
dates for either Heywood’s plays or the 

French farces in question, the author’s argu- 
’ ment that it was Heywood who borrowed 
from the French and not the French who 
borrowed from Heywood necessarily rests 
on the way in which he can show that the 
farce was a well established and popular 
literary form in France at the time when 
Heywood was writing. One of the most 

valuable parts of the book is the first three 
chapters in which he describes the form that 
the farce took in France during the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries and summarises 
its main characteristics, 

Professor Maxwell establishes beyond all 
reasonable doubt a real and close relation- 
ship between Heywood’s ‘ Johan Johan’ and 
the ‘ Farce de Pernet qui va au vin,’ and he 
makes out a strong, though not entirely con- 
vincing, case for the ‘Farce d’un Par- 
donneur, d’un Triacleur et d’une Tavern- 
igre’ as the main source of ‘ The Pardoner 
and the Frere.’ 


The chief thesis of the book, however, is | 


that Heywood not only knew the French 
farces mentioned above and borrowed situa- 
tions, characters and even phrases from 
them, but that he had a good general know- 
ledge of contemporary French farce, a 
thorough grasp of its methods and that all 
his plays are fundamentally French in style, 
construction and intention. 

This is a far-reaching claim and one that 
deserves close attention. Professor Maxwell 
bases it on the assertion that like the French, 


and unlike his English contemporaries, Heys § 
wood was concerned to entertain and amuse 
rather than to instruct. This, however, is to 
ignore the very strong element of anti-cleri- 
cal satire which lies behind the three plays, | 
“Johan Johan,’ ‘The Pardoner and the § 
Frere,’ and ‘ The Four P.P.’ Reading these 
three plays together it is difficult to avoid 
the feeling that Heywood had a very definite 
moral purpose of exactly the kind to be 
expected in one who was a member of the 
Thomas More circle. In this connection it 
is significant that “l’amoureux” of “Pernet” 
is replaced in Heywood’s play by the rascally 
priest Sir Johan. In fact, Professor Max 
well dismisses much too lightly A. W. Reed's 
view that it was More who really inspired 
‘Johan Johan’ and ‘ The Pardoner and the 
Frere.’ 


Furthermore, to read the ‘Farce dium 
Pardonneur’ and then to read ‘The Par 
doner and the Frere’ is to be impressed with 
their differences rather than their similafi- 
ties. Heywood’s work has a humour which 
goes straight back to Chaucer, to whose 
Pardoner and Somnour it owes so much, 
and to say that his “homely realism ... 
obviously owes something to the French 
stage” is to overlook the part that homely 
realism played in our native medieval drama, 

Professor Maxwell has, however, rendered 
a real service in showing that Heywood cer 
tainly did know and borrow from Frenei 
farce. His main contention that Heywood’ 
form and construction is fundamentally 
French cannot yet be taken as proved,. but it 
is one that every student of early Tudor 
— from now on must seriously reckon ” 
with. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put ii 
the top left-hand corner: of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring fo a 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contrib 
tion in question is to be found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send tot 
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